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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

THREE RECENT WORKS ON CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND 
CATHOLICISM.* 

T DESIRE to include in one group three works, 1 the subjects of 

which are closely related and supplement each other. These 
'Paris: Librairie F. Alcan. 
are La Pensee chretienne (from the Gospels to the Imitation of 

Christ) by Joseph Fabre; Histoire generate et comparee des philo- 
sophies medievales by Francois Picavet; and L' Evolution de la foi 
catholique by Marcel Hebert. 

M. Fabre's work consists of six parts. The first two, "Jewish 
Eclecticism," and "Alexandrian Eclecticism" give a synopsis of the 
philosophies which prepared or inspired Christianity. The third and 
fourth books, "Primitive Christianity" and "Catholic Dogmatism," 
show the origin, the formation (and also the deformation) of dog- 
mas, sacraments, and rites up to the point where we find them in the 
Catholicism of to-day — a very interesting part of the volume. The 
fifth book, "The Scholastics," explains the beginning of the mediaeval 
schools. The sixth, "The Mystics," presents contemplative spirits 
side by side with dialecticians; the ecclesiastical and dogmatic re- 
ligion as opposed to religion of sentiment, which may be considered 
a religion active or passive according to the evangelical current 
whence it proceeds. 

Though M. Fabre's fine volume contains no less than 656 pages. 

* Translated by Amelie Serafon. 
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the exposition is brief. It would not have been possible at one at- 
tempt to exhaust so vast a subject and the author has intended 
rather to give a summary review of Christian thought, from its 
commencement to the end of the theological era. Though he has 
proved himself fully qualified for the task, it will be advisable to 
supplement his work, either with M. Marcel Hebert's critique of 
Catholic dogmatism or M. Picavet's history and interpretation of 
mediaeval philosophy. 



M. Picavet's work of 367 pages(very fine print) is indeed a 
monument. So broad and so exact is his scholarship, and so clear 
his method of exposition, that this work will remain an indispensable 
guide, not only for the study of the schools in the Middle Ages, 
but also for the entire history of those times. 

In this work he has undertaken to compare the history of phi- 
losophy with all forms of the history of civilization and to make 
a still deeper comparison between philosophies and doctrines in rela- 
tion to each other, especially of those philosophies and theologies 
in the Middle Ages which had a common inspiration, and never 
ceased to exert an influence upon one another. It is interesting to 
read in his first chapter the details of his plan for study which he 
himself applies in the present work as far as possible, though this 
is only the outline of an extensive history that he means to write. — 
This sketch, however, as I have said before, is already a work of 
the first rank. 

Let us show at once the results obtained, without stopping to 
expound the method. The most important of these results has been 
the consideration, at last, of the mediaeval philosophies in their com- 
pleteness, and the exact definition of their common characteristics, 
their origins and tributaries. Henceforth it will no longer be pos- 
sible to reduce them to what was formerly called scholasticism, that 
is to say to a "philosophy that was Christian, Catholic, orthodox, 
more or less confused with Thomism, and closely allied to peri- 
patetic logic." Still less would it be possible to limit them to the 
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question of "universals," a question, let us add, whose range and 
significance have been demonstrated in modern debates on evolution- 
ary thories. It seems, on the contrary, that these philosophies form 
"a collection of theological philosophies, which are connected with 
Hellenic and Roman religions, with Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity." All, or nearly all, give way to antique systems 
and to acquisitions of positive science in their own time. 

The Aristotle who became one of the masters of the Middle 
Ages, M. Picavet affirms, was not the intellectual Aristotle, the logi- 
cian and disciple of Plato ; nor even the Aristotle of whose writings 
St. Thomas furnished a commentary from authentic texts; but it 
was an Aristotle who was the bearer of doctrines associated with 
his philosophy by successive generations of speculators ; an Aris- 
totle deformed at the hands of Stoics and Epicureans (and above 
all of the Alexandrians) who handed over his philosophy thus dis- 
figured to the Arabs, Byzantines, and Jews, by whom it was again 
transmitted, imbued with mystical and religious characteristics, to 
the mediaeval philosophers from the eighth to the eleventh centuries. 
Moreover — and this fact is of no small importance — the thought of 
the Middle Ages is not connected directly either with Aristotle or 
Plato, nor with St. Paul, nor with the Hellenic Jew, Philo. The 
first and truest inspiration came from Plotinus. 

M. Picavet establishes with forcible proofs that all syntheses 
first attempted between scientific, theological, and philosophical ele 
ments can be traced to Plotinus, and also those undertaken later by 
the Christians, Mussulmans, Oriental and Occidental Jews. This 
fact helps to explain why the principal trait of mediaeval philosophies 
was, above all, reflection on the subject of religion and various aids 
to faith. Speculations about God and the soul, and the means of 
becoming united to divine perfection predominated; so that the 
thought of the mystics no longer appeared as an exception to the 
abstract and logical manner of thinking of schools, but rather as one 
of the purest manifestations of that religious spirit which is in some 
degree to be found everywhere. 

Plotinus's system (which, M. Picavet says, far surpasses the 
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mediaeval philosophies it inspired) is founded on the acceptation 
of an intelligible world regulated by the principle of perfection, and 
a perceptible world the study of which really means the study of 
science. In addition to the positive systematization of perceptible 
facts, a metaphysics and a theology assert themselves; a dialectic 
of feelings is added to a dialectic of ideas. Thus the essential work 
of the mediaeval period was to establish an intelligible world which 
might be the explanation, the model, the aim of the perceptible world. 
Herein lies the difference between new and primitive religions. Even 
Brahmanism and Buddhism have not cared to unite allegorical inter- 
pretation and positive knowledge by reason and experience, and take 
away images from reality without introducing scientific notions. 

"Grecian polytheism since the beginning of the Christian era, 
Judaism after Philo, Greek and Latin Christianity, Protestant and 
Reformed communities which have arisen since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the religious doctrines of the Oriental Mussulmans up to the 
eleventh century, and of the Occidental Mussulmans to the thirteenth, 
thus appear with common characteristics of sufficient importance to 
make it possible to extract one religious philosophy from them all, 
the constitution of which should be of incontestable value for the 
history of religions." 

In consequence of these very facts a correction is made neces- 
sary in regard to the distribution of historical epochs. If Plotinus 
developed Christian thought according to the Hellenic spirit, it 
was only under the direct action of that thought itself. So we can 
no longer place the origin of mediaeval civilization in the eighth 
century: it really began in the first century of the Christian era. 
The period included between the eighth and the thirteenth centuries 
is not the first, but the second period of scholastic philosophy. At 
that time Gerbert familiarized the Western world with Arabian 
philosophy, and the great masters of thought succeeded each other 
without interruption to the date of Philippe Auguste's university. 
St. Thomas Aquinas stands at the highest point; he remains "the 
great rationalist of Christian theology." 
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M. Hannequin 2 reproaches M. Picavet with seeing perpetuators 
of the scholastics in the metaphysicians of the seventeenth century, 
in Descartes and even in the scholars and psychologists of the pres- 
ent period, without observing that the universal familiarity with 
mathematics has changed the point of view. This reproach seems 
unjustified to me. Certain problems are not necessarily done away 
with because their text has been modified, and the continuity of 
effort consists in different processes of solution. But I do not wish 
to engage in this debate; scarcely have I been able to give an ade- 
quate idea of the riches of this volume, the mere index to which 

constitutes a real compendium. 3 

* * * 

M. Marcel Hebert (formerly l'abbe Hebert) has undertaken 
the task of investigating the formation of Catholic faith and the 
problem of the survival of Catholic organization. He wishes to take 
neither the attitude of revolt nor that of submission. Revolt, he 
says, is unjust and passionate. Submission exposes to unconquerable 
difficulties whoever does not freely accept the authority of the 
Church as supernatural, and the "transcendency" of Catholicism: 
it is impossible to see anything else in l'abbe Loisy's submission, for 
instance, but an "opportunistic disciplinary solution," a "provisional 
transaction." 

It can not be disputed that a certain sentimental disposition, a 
peculiar attitude of heart and mind has led men at all times to create 
religions. The fact is incontestable, and only the historical con- 
sequences are of any importance to us here, without defining exactly 
or criticising more closely the different situations or significations 
which we can give to the term "religious feeling." We shall see a 
little further on how M. Marcel Hebert himself defines it. 

Why religious feeling has expressed itself in the form of theol- 
ogy; how this transformation occurred and how we have passed 
from individual faith to ecclesiatical faith; how the Council of the 

* Revue Philosophique, April, 1905. 

3 To curious readers interested in the Catholic movement I would espe- 
cially suggest the chapter before the last "La Restauration Thomiste au XIXe 
siecle." 
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Vatican regulated the question of faith and condemned "fideism": 
these are the principal questions round which the development and 
discussions of his work are grouped. 

The law that every sentiment has a tendency to explain and 
express itself, is sufficient to account for the fact that religions 
have originated. The transition from religious feeling, image, 
and myth, interpreted by sentiment alone, — the transition from 
image to theory by a more or less philosophical interpretation, and 
then the systematization of theories — in this progression (as far as 
relates to Christianity) lies the scheme of theological evolution. 
There is no trace of this transformation to be found in the Bible, 
except in St. John's Gospel. In this, Jewish intelligence gives way 
to Grecian intelligence ; the notion of the logos is purely Greek. 

The different meanings of the word "faith" correspond to the 
growth of theology. — Faith in the Old and New Testaments means 
trustfulness ; in the Epistle to the Hebrews, certitude of the invisible ; 
in St. Paul and the Fourth Gospel, it is an element of mystical union. 
In the Pastoral Epistles a new meaning appears: the direct inter- 
course between God and the soul gives way to the relation between 
"the faithful" and ecclesiastical authority. The crystallization of 
beliefs is beginning to operate. Thenceforth the more personal, the 
more intimate side of faith is called "piety" ; and the meaning "in- 
tellectual belief," or "orthodox belief" becomes more and more the 
only actual meaning of the word "faith." Reasons for this are not 
wanting. First, the longing of the distressed soul for an intangible 
and stable dogma, entrusted to an infallible authority, and "such 
dogmas, such an authority must as a matter of course have arisen 
in that enthusiastic Christian atmosphere where lack of a critical 
spirit was always the general rule and where simplicity of mind 
was held to be a virtue." Next, the heresies and ravings of the 
Gnostics in which the moral efficacy of Christianity vanished, de- 
termined the formation of monarchical episcopacy and orthodoxy. 

Here arise two orders of facts or questions which mingle in an 
historical account — but which ought to be distinguished from one 
another in order to make things clear. One is the question in regard 
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to evidences of faith and their intrinsic value (miracles and prophe- 
cies, beauty of Christian life, testimony of the soul, etc., etc.) ; the 
other, the formation of the doctrine of the Church, concerning the 
respective action in faith of the three factors : reason, will, and grace. 
I will extract from M. Hebert's instructive book only what seems to 
me most likely to throw light on the present situation of Catholicism. 

The Reformation was a reaction in favor of personal faith — of 
confiding faith (see in Chap. VII the debate between Claude and 
Bossuet), its doctrines are nevertheless peculiarly narrow. "Jan- 
senius," writes M. Hebert, "took up again, in a moderated form, the 
exaggerations of the Reformers; according to them, original sin 
has caused not only the decadence, as orthodox doctrine affirms, but 
the absolute ruin of reason and liberty. Of his own accord and 
without the grace of God, man can only fall into error and evil. It 
is to the credit of the Catholic Church that it has rejected doctrines 
apparently so favorable to its interests, and has stood up for the 
rights of human nature." 

According to the teachings of the Church, faith may be defined 
as an assent of sovereign certainty which intelligence, by order of 
will influenced by the grace of God, gives to truth because it is a 
revelation from God. Thus is determined the relation to each other 
of the three terms or factors, reason, will, and grace. This relation 
will nevertheless suffer serious perversions in new or renewed at- 
tempts at explanation, conciliation, and vindication ("fideism" with 
its many forms, symbolism, etc.) which the Council of the Vatican 
(1869-70) would condemn either on the ground that they do not 
conform to the doctrine of the Church, or that they threaten to ruin 
the very basis of its institution. 

Rome condemns l'abbe Bautain, Father Ventura, and others 
(M. Hebert calls them "moderate" Traditionalists, Bonald and La- 
mennais representing the Traditionalist school) proceeding from the 
principle that the use of reason precedes the act of faith and leads to 
faith with the help of revelation and grace. Rome condemns, too, 
the systems of M. Hermes, of Gunther, etc., which, though they 
admit supernatural revelation, claim that reason should have the 
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power to demonstrate the truth of the dogmas, in justifying and 
explaining their contents. And the Church after all "was right not 
to permit man to limit himself to one of his faculties" ; she has tried 
to keep the middle course between "the pure intellectualism of a 
Hermes or a Gunther, and the pure sentimentalism of a Schleier- 
macher." Against "fideism" she accepts and defends intelligence; 
"she does not consent to be satisfied with a practical truth or a sym- 
bolic value instead of dogmas; she has claimed and still claims for 
them a theoretical truth and an objective value." 

But how is it possible to prevent reason from taking more than 
is granted it? M. Hebert shows us Catholic dogma held tightly 
between the two jaws of a vise, philosophical thought and histor- 
ical criticism. He does not think its essence will issue from it purer 
and more active. The conception of symbolism of the dogmas, as 
represented by Auguste Sabatier in the Protestant Church and Al- 
fred Loisy in the Catholic Church, appears to him illusory. They 
saw in these dogmas only constructions of faith, of creative imagina- 
tion symbolizing our feelings and aspirations, which Rome could 
not accept without destroying itself. The Church claims for itself 
a supernatural authority, but not in the philosophical sense (super- 
sensible). The Catholic notion of the supernatural is that of a per- 
fection, an energy, a gift, bestowed by God, that no finite being 
could acquire by his own strength. The Church believes in a 
supernatural which is essentially distinct from the natural; it does 
not submit to be reduced to the level of a simple providential insti- 
tution. The symbolistic interpretation, therefore, (symbolistic Catho- 
licism, liberal Protestantism, liberal Judaism) is an expedient, not 
a solution. 

Loisy's works represent, according to M. Hebert, the historical 
form of the present movement, which he calls the "renaissance of 
fideism." Blondel represents its philosophical form, Brunetiere its 
social form. To Brunetiere Hebert raises the objection that the 
craving for belief does not imply the constitution of an authority 
to determine the belief ; Brunetiere brings forth anew the theory of 
the "moderate traditionalists." Far greater he judges the importance 
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of Blondel and Loisy. Blondel, moreover, attempts in vain to pass- 
from the human natural to the Christian supernatural; and Loisy, 
to realize "free faith in free history." Their "fideism" only saves 
the right of a religious consciousness to assert itself by myths in 
which it might express and incarnate itself. 

Ecclesiastical authority "is wrecked by the historical investi- 
gation of miracles, particularly of the resurrection and of the trans- 
mission of Divine powers from Christ to the Church." 

And now the author of this remarkable work concludes, "it is 
because humanity had embodied the highest aspirations of conscience 
in Christian dogmas, that these myths affected it more by a deep 
moral suggestiveness than by the force of their literal meaning — 
since criticism demonstrates their worthlessness." "The great prog- 
ress achieved in our days," he continues, "is that religious feeling 
itself is no longer confused with the monotheistic myth in which it 
was formerly embodied." This deep sentiment cannot be wrecked. — 
But henceforth there can be no religious act except the conscious 
adhesion to that ideal order of things to which science, art, and 
morality tend." "It is precisely in so much as we feel in science, 
art, and morality, the knowledge and progressive realization of that 
ideal order, that we find a religion there. That impulse is religious, 
and that alone, by which we act as organs of that wonderful crea- 
tion of a better order of things." 

Besides the special interest of the subjects treated, the three 
works I mention, written by men who have not the slightest re- 
semblance to each other, will impress the readers of The Monist 
pretty accurately as to what the attitude is in France towards Catho- 
licism, the attitude of thinkers entirely freed from Church authority, 
but holding in regard to the religious interests of societies, lofty 
and correct ideas, far removed, in this, from the unwholesome 
passions, which too easily predominate in our political assemblies. 

Although indifference in religious matters is of common oc- 
currence among us, all religious activity is far from being extinct. 
Both Catholics and Protestants possess important reviews and jour- 
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nals; numerous works are produced by the pen of Churchmen and 
sincere believers. A singular fact might perhaps be mentioned, 
that in some Catholics faith in dogmas vanishes without their 
zeal for the religion of their fathers being in the least diminished. 
Besides these publications I could name several practical associa- 
tions for propaganda, the Sillon (furrow) for instance, founded by 
M. Marc Sangnier. And the open hostility of our newly elected 
rulers has not been able to impede the movement ; on the contrary, 
it has taken greater force. The separation of Church from State 
might diminish the apparent power of the Church, but it would in- 
crease its real vigor and might at least determine the formation of 
a Catholic party which would be energetic and of considerable 
numbers. 

Freedom of thought is a fine condition. But how few men de- 
serve the title of free thinkers! How few are capable of thinking, 
or really ever think for themselves! The ruin of present religious 
associations (if it could be brought about) would leave room for 
associations of another sort, and the same individuals would soon 
give themselves up to other disciplines. There will always be, in 
the human flock, many sheep to one bellwether. But is it really so 
great an evil? Is it not rather one of the essential conditions of 
social life? True statesmen and philosophers cannot ignore these 
simple truths, which escape the blurred vision of partisans. Vainly 
these latter imagine, after the fashion of children, that they are de- 
ceiving time by changing the hands of the watch and flatter them- 
selves that they can complete history within the course of their own 
short existence. 

I approve, too, the position of our eminent Editor Dr. Paul 
Carus in making a few prudent reservations concerning M. Yves 
Guyot's letter published in the June number of The Open Court. 
I would myself like to offer several observations on certain points 
in that letter, but they would lead me too far from the particular 
object of our correspondence, and as it is, I owe an apology for 
adding a long page to an already extensive analysis. 

Paris, France. Lucien Arreat. 



